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ABSTRACT 

A survey of 121 rural teachers in British Columbia 
examined their knowledge about and attitudes toward the inclusion of 
special needs students. In addition, the study examined rural 
teachers’ knowledge of and ability to access resources in the school 
district and their individual schools. The survey questionnaire 
consisted of 114 questions related to present employment and personal 
data, teachers' definitions of students with special needs, the 
adequacy of preservice and inservice training as preparation for 
inclusion, available support services, identification and assessment, 
effective teaching strategies, and planning and adjustment. The 
majority of respondents perceived that their inservice and preservice 
education did not adequately prepare them for the realities of 
inclusion, '^n addition, teachers cited a high percentage of children 
with special needs in their classrooms, a wide range of disabilities 
among special need students, a grave concern regarding the lack of 
support services, and a perceived inability to provide optimal 
educational programs. Repeatedly the teachers reported the 
implementation of various individualized learning experiences. 
Recommendations for improving the process of inclusion include 
ensuring adequate administrative and personnel support; providing 
inservice education to furnish teachers with resources and materials 
to use with special needs students; giving rural teachers 
opportunities for team planning and team teaching; sharing of 
teaching and learning strategies across grade levels; promoting 
community support; and promoting a networking system among rural 
communities. Contains 23 references and 11 data tables. 

(Author/LP) 
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THE IMPACT OF SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENTS ON TEACHERS 
IN THE RURAL AREAS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

l Iclen 1;. Bandy and Wanda A.R. Boyer — Cjnada 
ABSTRACT 

Teacher. . . lack infonnanon concern , hr .he range of .pec.al needs, and are ol.en unaware of appropna.e .eaelung .echn.ques, and sunably adap.ed 
lurnculum maienals . (R.C. r.E.. Pannerships for Inclusion. !s)^2) . . , . 

inadequately paqiarcd ihem for ihe realities of a ,x;reeived inability to provide optimal educational piogranis 

n,, .,„d, 

recotnniendaitons for teacher education. 



INTRODUCTION 

Provincial policies have been ifcvelopcti to mandate inclusion 
which cause pedagogical and organizational problems for school 
personnel. . Teachers are uncertain of how to teach ‘special needs 
students They lack information concerning the range of special 
needs, arc often unaware of appropriate teaching techniques 
(B.C Teachers' Federation, 1002) 



The philosophical and practical difliculties of including children 
with siKCi.ll needs in regular classrooms has become a worldwide 
phenomenon. Two Canadian studies note that elas-sroom leacliers 
lack the confidence lo develop appropriate individualized 
programs and believe they need more knowledge regarding 
indusionary practices (B C. Teachers' Federation 1W2. Grealet 
Victoria Primary Te.iehers' As.sodation, I'f'-fl) Both the.se surveys 
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cxplicilly icieniilicd inscrw^icc needs and the necessity for more 
extensive collaboration ^’ith concerned professionals. Extensive 
research indicates that aiihough teachers express feelings of 
inadecpiacy about leaching students with dLsabililies they respond 
positively to inservice programming C5impson 6r Myles. 1990; 
Thompson, 1992; Zeph. 1991). 

A question arising from the strongly corroborated need for 
inservice programming is the content of this professional 
development Themes which resound ihroughoul the literature 
(Cross <Sr Frankcombe. 1994; DePaepe Walega. 1990; Ellis & 
Graves. 1990; Lewis <Si Doorlag. 1991; Thompson. 1992; Zeph. 
1991) are the need for instructional models, individual educational 
plans, specific classroom modifications, information processing 
and cogv.Aivc .>i:/:'gies, an improved leaching environment, 
accessing support services within the school district; and 
educational cooperation between districts. 

In British Columbia ihe^process of delivering professional 
development is complicated by the rural nature of the province 
The population centres are clustered in the Lower Mainland 
region, southern Vancouver Island and the Okanagan Vaiiey. The 
rural areas are generally characterized by mountainous terrain and 
climatic extremes. The problem of access to these rural schools 
becomes even more critical when inclusion of all pupils in schools 
is mandatory. The British Columbia Royal Commission on Educanon; 
Summary Report (1988) has addressed the issue of rural inequality 
in education, noting that many small schools in remote areas of the 
province “are located in relative isciaiion and operate with less 
than generous resources; and many students, teachers, parents, 
administrators, and trustees admit a sense of abandonment by 
central educational authorities" (1988. p. lb) 

When discussing the issues of rural schools the term “rural" is 
examined in at least three different ways according to Bealer, 
Williis Kuvelski. 1965. 

1. ecological relating to place of residence with particular 
attention to population size, density and degree of isolation. 

2. occupational - farming versus other occupations. 

3. sociocultural - differentiating between attitudes and behaviour 
in rural and urban communities. 

For the purpose of defining rural in B.C. and within this paper 
distance and degree of isolation are predominant features which 
must be considered. 

The issue of integrating children with special needs mlo these rural 
classrooms is of vital import to the preservice and beginning 
teacher as the majority of students who graduate and receive a 
Bachelor of Education degree at the three British Columbia 
universities will begin their teaching careers in small rural schools 
(Bandy & Boyer, 1994) Therefore, in order to develop relevant 
teacher education programs, it is important to understand the 
attitudes, concerns and knowledge of rural teachers toward the 
inclusion of children with special nectls in their classroom (Boyer 
6i Bandy, 1993). 

Purpose of the study 

The purpose of the study was to sur\'ey teachers in rural school 
districts to determine their knowledge and attitude towards the 
inclusion of children with special needs in their classrooms. 
Secondly, the study identified rural teachers knowledge of and 
ability to access resources in the school district and their individual 
schools. The cjuestions addressed in the study include 

1 How do B C teacher*;, in rural schools, define students with 
special needs^ 

2. What training have rural teachers received at both the 
preservice and inscmce level to prepare them to teach students 
with special needs^ 

3. How do teachers in rural B.C. perceive their effectiveness when 
integrating students with special needs? 
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4. Do gender, grade level, or size of community make a difference 
to the level of satisfaction that teachers experience in their 
integration of special needs students? 

5 What support is available to assist the classroom teacher when 
integrating special needs students into their rural school? 

6 How do rural teachers assess the progress of special needs 
students in the regular classroom? 

7. Which resources and personnel have assisted the teachers the 
most with the inclusion of special needs students? 

8. What teaching strategies do teachers find the most effective for 
integrating special needs students? 

9. What recommendations could be made to rural school districts, 
the Ministry of Education, and Universities regarding the 
integration of students with special needs in rural schools? 

The study sample 

The sample for this study was mainly drawn from teachers 
currently employed in 29 districts classified by the Ministry of 
Education as rural/remote. For the most part the sample was 
drawn from schools with staffs of between two and nine teachers. 
In a few cases, the sample came from other school districts where 
there were communities that were relatively remote within the 
district. The sample included 178 schools in 43 school districts. 
Questionnaires were distributed to one, two or three teachers 
within each school depending upon the size of the school. A total 
of 337 questionnaires were distributed and 121 or 36%. returned 
completed questionnaires. . 

Instrumenlalion 

The survey questionnaire was designed with 114 questions 
segmented into five parts: Present Employment and Personal Data, 
Students with Special Needs and the Degree of Preservice/lnservice 
Training, Support Services, Identification and Assessment, and 
Planning and Adjustment. The instrument was designed to 
incorporate the priorities identified by a pilot group of rural 
teachers and student teachers. The questionnaire was mailed to the 
identified teachers. 

Data analysis. All numeric data were transcribed to a computer 
spreadsheet for analysis. Frequency distributions and percentages 
were computed. Given the nature of the numeric data, only chi- 
square tests of Statistical significance were used to further explore the 
data. In some cases the ordinal scale was treated as interval data with 
calculated means used for the purpose of rank ordering results. 

The open-ended responses of all participants were collated and 
have been used to illuminate the numeric data.. 

Concern for Ethics Ail participants were informed of the purposes 
of the survey. Participation was voluntary, all responses were 
anonymous, and no person has been identified by name in the 
report. 



FINDINGS 

There were 121 respondents who returned completed 
questionnaires. Remarks by the respondents showed they were 
extremely interested in participating in the study and the majority 
asked to receive a copy of the findings. 

Profile of the study group 

A profile of the respondents is displayed in Table 1. Of the 
participants 70% were female and 24% male Table 1 shows the 
distribution broken down into primary and 
intennediate/secondary teachers with only two men at the primary 
level. The ages of the respondents ranged from less than 25 years 
to over 53 years with a median age of 40 years. Teachers were 
asked how long they had been in the school district and in the 
school. Twenty three percent of the teachers had been in the 
district for less than 3 years and 34% had been in the school for 
loss than 3 years. Table 1 denotes the average stay in the district 
was 8 years and the average number of years in their present 
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school was 5 - 6 years. These resuhs show ihai currently there is a 
relatively stable teaching population in the rural schools of British 
Columbia. 



Siudcnis who are unable lo Icam (read/mailVihink/prohlem solve) or 
behave stKially at norm:il level 

1 1: P. , one on one help, or group of 2 or children w’uh similar needs 



Table 1: Profile of the sample 



Item 


Pnmar>' 


Iniermediatc/ 

becondar>' 


DiMrilnuion hy gender 


00 women 
2 men 


20 women 
27 men 


Average age 


41 .5 years 


40 years 


Number of years employed in di.sina 


7.7 years 


8 0 years 


Number of years in school 


5 1 years 


5.9 years 


Teaching certificate 


Standard 


18 


z 


Professional 


SO 


51 


L(K*aiion of school 


Isolated 


5 


1 


Native village 


4 


4 


Community less than 500 


30 


15 


Community less than 1000 


0 


15 


Community less than 5000 


14 


18 


Class Size (average) 


18 children 


22 children 


Number of Special Needs m class ) 


3 speeial needs 


4 special needs 



(average 



Needing individual or specialized a.ssi.siance beyond the expemst* or lime 
alloimeni of regular teacher ^ 

Differemly abled. lalemed/gified or physiail. mentally unable to function 4 

learning Disabled, (vtsiial/audio. |X'rovpiual prohlem ). motor deficit. 
ADIIDH. behaviour problems, lacks school experience. ^ 

Learning is severely delayed -Mild mental handicap 3 

Lxira encouragement, time on behaviour plan, teacher effon to Ixrcome a 
responsible class member ^ 

Physically/mentally unable to handle routines or directions without help 2 
Hyperactivity and Petal Alcohol Syndrome ^ 

Conspicuous among peers in physical or st>cui skills 2 

F.moiional problems due to dysfunctional families 1 

Dysfunctional. Fetal Alcohol Syndrome. hyix:raciiviiy-emoiional 
problems, lack of food ^ 

One teacher defined a student with special needs as. someone 
who has behaviour problems or who is physically handicapped in 
such a way that it is not easy for him lo learn in a regular 
classroom” while another teacher said, a child with severe 
behaviour problems ” 



Eighty three percent of the respondents held University degrees 
and a B.C. Professional Teaching Certificate. The average class size 
was 18 students in primary grades and 22 students m the other 
grades. The number of students with special needs ranged from 1 
to 10 with an average of 3 - 4 special needs students in a class. 
Seventy of the respondents were leaching in communities with a 
population of less than 500. 

Research Question one: How do B.C. teachers, in rural schools, 
define students with special needs? 

Respondents were asked for their deftniiion of students with 
special needs. Table 2 displays the definitions supplied by the 
teachers. Definitions used by 39 teachers were grouped as 
‘students who are outride the normal range , they need lots of 
support, curriculum modifications, and special laciliiies, human 
resources involved*. The second most common grouping. 19 
‘eachers, was ‘students who are physically, socially,- culturally, 
ethnically, educationally, intellectually below age level,. The 
various definitions of students with special needs as stated by the 
teachers were fairly consistent and similar to the guidelines offered 
by the Ministry of Education. There were some definitions that 
acknowledged "gifted” as special needs - A child who is/ar klmv or 
above(2/3 + yrs) where most kids would he - and again - differently 
abled, talented/gifted or physical, mentally una})le to function. Many 
definitions included comments about inappropriate behaviour. 
Srme added comments further illustrate the teachers’ 
understanding and attitude toward special needs students. One 
teacher discussed the issue of enabling the other students in the 
classroom, “a student with special needs is one who needs 
continuous support (so that) the other students (are able) to 
progress in a classroom situation". 

Many teachers mentioned behaviour problemc a: well as other 
special needs. 



Table 2: Rural Teachers’ Definitions of Children 

with Special Needs 

n 

ncfiniiion caiegoncs « 1 1 5 




Students who are outside the nomial range . they need lots of 
siippmt, curnculum modifoiums, and special facilities, human 
resources involved. 

Sudcnis who are physically. scKially. culturally, ethnically, 
educationidly, intelleciually below age level, 1^ 

A child who LS far below or above(2/3 + yrs) where most kids would be U 

C.hildrcn who need extras in academics (Ixaming disabled.), modifying 4 
dLsruptive/inappropriaie Ix'luviour. physical (hearing, vi.sion) 7 



The definitions reveal that the rural teachers are faced with a large 
diversity of special needs in their classrooins. 

Research Question two: What training have rural teachers received 
both preservice and inservice to prepare them to teach students 
with special needs? 

Teachers were asked to rate on a five point Liken scale their 
opinion of the adequacy of their preservice and inscrvice training 
in preparation lor inclusion of various categories of special needs. 
Mean scores were used to rank order the preservice and inservice 
components. The mean ratings listed in Table 3 reveal that rural 
teachers believed that both the preser\'ice and inservice training for 
all categories were marginal at best. Teachers perceived that they 
had received slightly more preservice and inservice training for 
Reading Difficulties (mean 3 16 6? 2.97) than for any other type of 
special needs. Also, teachers perceived that they had received the 
least preservice and inservice training about working with 
Tourettes Syndrome. In fact more than 86% of the respondents felt 
they had inadequate training both preservice and inservice for 
Tourettes Syndrome and Autism. One area, identified by teachers 
in their definitions, of particular concern was severe behaviour 
problems. Yet the teachers felt that the preservice and inservice 
they received to work with these students was between marginal 
and inadequate (mean 3.52 &r 3.27). Fetal Alcohol syndrome was 
also identified as a reality in many rural schools. Again the teachers 
indicated that, in their opinion they had received inadequate 
training (mean 4.24 6? 3.95) about Fetal Alcohol syndrome and 
effects. 

Table 3: Perceived Adequacy of Preservice and Inservice 
training received by Teachers in Rural Areas in 
Preparing them to work with various categories of 
Special Needs 

(1 Fxccllcnl, 2 Adequate. 3 Marginal. ^ Inadequate. *> not at all) 



Item 

Rating (1 5) 


Prest'tvicc training 
Mean Rank Order 


laservice training 
Mean Rank Order 


Reading Difficulties 


,3 10 


1 


2 97 


1 


Ikhaviour Disorders 


3 52 


3 


3.27 


2 


Ciified 


3 18 


2 


3 37 


3 


Childmn at Risk 


3.50 


4 


3.41 


4 


C.hildren with H‘veie 
1 earning Disahilities' 


3 05 


5 


3.02 


5 


Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 


4 24 


0 


3 95 


0 


Mental Haraluaps ( 1 MU) 


4 12 


7 


4 10 


7 



HtMnng Impairments 
Physical Handicaps 
Visual Impaired 
Mental Handicaps ^EMll) 
Peui Mal/Grand Mai 
C.hronic Health Impairments 
Autism 

Tou relies Syndrome 



4.27 . 


1 1 


4.24 


8 


4 03 


6 


4.26 


9 


4 26 


10 


4 26 


10 


4 18 


8 


4.28 


11 


4 30 


13 


4.31 


12 


4 28 


12 


4 40 


13 


4.46 


14 


4 50 


14 


4.64 


15 


4.61 


15 



According lo these respondents the niajoruy of programs did not 
adequately address the specific issues of the different types of 
special needs that teachers might encounter. 



Another series of questions asked respondents to indicate on a five 
point scale whether they agreed or disagreed with statements about 
the types of presence and inscrv'ice training they received Table 4 
tabulates the responses by percentages. Teachers expressed no 
consistent responses as lo whether their prcscr\'ice and insenuce 
sessions contained a *"grab bag" of hands-on activities. 43% of the 
teachers agreed that any prcservicc training that they had received 
was predominantly theoretical, whereas only 27% perceived that 
their inservace was mainly theoretical. lnser\'icc programs included 
both theoretical and practical information regarding special needs 
students according to 35% of the teachers while 34% disagreed. 
More teachers perceived that their inservicc had introduced them 
to a variety of materials (34%) than had their preservice (8%). The 
vast majority of respondents believed that neith :r their preservucc 
(76%) nor their inser\'ice (42%) had introducer them to a variety 
of materials. 



Further information in Table 4 reveals that teachers believed that 
they had received little or no instruction in curriculum and 
methodology for individual educational planning during their 
preservice education (62%). Fifty percent of the respondents fell 
that they need more inservice on instruction in curriculum and 
methodolo^ for indivitiual educational planning. Fifty two percent of 
the respondents had received inscrvice for working with special 
needs students less than once a year and only 21% received 
inservice twice a year. 



Table 4: Type of preservice and Inservice received by 

Teachers working in Rural Schools 



Item 


St rongly 
agree 
% 




Neutral 


Strongly 

disagree 

% 


1 received a "grab bag” of 


Preservice 


4 7 


lo8 


27 1 


234 


28 


hands-on strategies lor 
working with Students 


Inservicc 


67 


28 6 


25 7 


21 6 


17 1 


with Special Needs 
1 predominantly received 


Preservice 


148* 


28 7* 


22 2 


148 


164 


ilicorencal informauon 
regarding Students with 


Insorvue 


6 5 


20 6 


M 8 


26 0 


12 1 


SjK'Cial Needs 
1 received a both ihcoreiiail 


Preserve 0 


28 


16 8 


16 6 


31 8 


26 


and practical information 
on Students with Special 


Inscrvicc 


2 8 


^2 7* 


26 6 


20 6 


14 


Needs 

1 was introduced to a vaneiy 


Preservue 


1 6 


6 5 


13 7 


26 6 


46 3 


o\ materials and aiii vines 
{0 work with Sitidrnis with 


Inscrvice 


47 


2^ 


24 ^ 


25 2 


16 8 


Special Needs 
1 need more instruauMi in 


Preservicc 


4g 1 ♦ 


2^ 1 


16 4 


28 


5 6 


aitnculum and method- 
ology (or U-.l's 


Inserviu* 


44 2* 


2S S 


21 2 


^8 


1 6 


1 received insirucium m 


Prescrviu* 


7 ^ 


1)8 


In 5 


26 6 


^58 


curnculum and metht'd- 
olt‘>;y for ll-.P’s 

1 receive in-service ai least 


Inscrvice 




12 1 


10 ^ 


156 


52 ^ 



iwice a year for working 
wiih Miulems wiih 
''pmal Neals 



I -eceive in-service les.s ihan Inservice 31 B 20 6 12 1 14 

once a year for working wuh 
Students wiih Special Needs 

♦ indicates the highest percentages 



The genera! adaptability and inventiveness of rural teachers may 
account for several respondents mentioning that they lend to 
augment their training with their own study and reading. One 
respondent slated dial what she knows about children with special 
needs is “from Pro-D and workshops and the extra reading I did 
after University". Another respondent stated “I have done reading 
on my own and figured out how to adapt my program, but I feel ^ 
quite isolated’*. 

Research Question three! How do teachers in rural B.C. perceive 
their effectiveness when integrating students with special needs? 

Respondents were asked to rate, on a five point Likeri-iype scale, 
their success in meeting parental expectations and the needs of 
exceptional children. For the purpose of this report the categories 
have been condensed to three categories: (l)Excellenf and very good, 
(2) Good, and (3) Moderate and Poor 



Tabu 5: Teachers' Perceived Success at Integration and 

Meeting the Needs of Special Needs children 



Item 


Excellent/ 

v.good 

% 


Good 


Moderate/ 

Poor 

% 


Academic needs 


24.5 


23.6 


51.9 


Social needs 


34.9 


31.1 


33.9 


Emotional needs 


33.0 


32.1 


34.9 


Parental exj)ectations 


34.0 


28.3 


37.7 


Benefits for Special Needs chi Id 


30.4 


27.6 


41.9 


Benefits for the rest of the class 


18.1 


26.7 


55.3 



While 34.9% of the respondents fell that they had met the social 
needs of the special needs students only 24.5% fell they had met 
the academic needs. Only 18.1% of the teachers perceived that the 
integration of special needs students into the regular classroom 
benefiiied the rest of the class. One third of the teachers believed 
they were meeting the parental expectations for the special needs 
students and that these children did benefit from integration into 
the classroom (30.4%). 

Respondents were asked to rate their level of satisfaction with their 
ability to effectively integrate special needs children into their class 
as Very high, High, Moderately High, Low and Very Low. Only 18% 
of the teachers were satisfied with their inclusionary practices 
whereas 43% '-vere very dissatisfied with their ability to effectively 
integrate the students. As might be expected, upon further analysis 
it appeared that there was a correlation between the teachers 
success in meeting the needs of the students and their own level of 
satisfaction. Because of the small numbers the correlation could 
not be considered siaiisiically significant. However, each factor 
provided a higher level of satisfaction for those who perceived they 
were meeting the needs of the special student successfully 
compared with those who fell unsuccessful. 

The teachers provided further comments that illustrated their 
feelings graphically. One teacher stated that “I never feel that I am 
doing enough for those students" and he perceived that he was 
only meeting their needs at a moderate level. Three other teachers 
whose level of satisfaction was low stated: “too many children; not 
enough support in the classroom" ; “ for 2 years I had a student 
with apraxia who was incapable of doing academic work. I feel my 
attempts at formulating an alternative program were inadequate"; 
and “the students as well iis 1 gel frustrated liccause their needs arc 
not being met’* One teacher who perceived he was meeting the 
needs of\he children and had a very high level of satisfaction 
explained that the ‘‘involvement of all .Makeholders - parents. 
District, School and students Reasonable expectations (or growth 
(S? success" was the key to success 
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Research Quesuon four: Do gender, size of class grade 'evel. or 
size of community make a difference to the level of satisfaction that 
teachers experience in their integration of special needs students. 

Table 6; Teacher level of satisfaction and factors that make a 
difference _ 



Factor 



High Moderate Low 
<;'Ui.sfaclion sausfatuon suii»facnon 
'% % 



Ciender male 

female 


18.5 

lO.') 


18.5 

40.1 


03 

37.1 


027* 


Class size <21 

>21 


23 1 
125 


42 3 
37.5 


34.0 

50 


105 


Ciradc level - pnniary 

intermediaie 


27 4 
00 


.32.3 

40.0 


40.3 
48 0 


012* 


Community .size- 

isolated 

>500 


N29 
10 38 


35.08 
45 45 


47/30 
38 18 


708 


Teacher a-ssusi ant - 

available 
seldom available 


25.33 

0 


44 0 
42/80 


30. 00 
57 14 


.OlO* 



The data provided Dy me previuub 

with Chi-SQuare analysis. Table 6 shows the analyses. There were 
Statistically significant differences in level of satisfaction for three 
factors- gender, grade level and the availability of a teaching 
i^ssistant. Gender did make a difference. 63% of the men expressed 
a low level of satisfaction with their ability to integrate special 
needs students whereas only 37.1% of the females expressed a low 
level of s.uisfaction. This result might be partially explained by the 
fact that only two men were leaching the primary grades and gracle 
level also made a difference in level of saiis aciion. While 27.4% o 
the primary teachers claimed a high level of satisfaction only 6% ol 
the teachers of other grades were satisfied with their ability to 
effectively integrate special needs students. Perhaps at the pnmai^ 
level the social and emotional needs outweigh the academic needs 
and therefore the ability to integrate children into the classroom is 
more satisfying 

Research Question five; What support is there available to a»ist 
the classroom teacher integrate special needs students into their 
rural school? 

Respondents were asked to state how often they had the assistance 
of support personnel in their classrootns The catcg.-;:'es lor the 
five point scale were Daily, Regularly, Sumetimes, Seldom. Uewer. For 
the puriioscs of reporting the categories were collapsed into U) 
Daily (2) Regularly and Sometimes, and, (3)Seldom and Never. The 
resuUs are outlined in Table 7 as frequency distributions by 
percentages. 

Teacher assistants were available to more than half the teachers on 
a daily basts. However, the respondents were not asked to relate 
whether the assistants were full or part time. A few leac ers 
mentioned that when teacher assistants were available they were 
untrained members of the community. One factor that was 
considered most important by the rural teachers and student 
teachers in the study conducted by Boyer & Bandy (1993) was that 
full lime teacher assistants should be available for low incident 
special needs students. Unfortunately, the present study did not 
address this issue. As might be expected a nurse, schoo 
psychologLsi. speech and langtiage pathologist, and physioiherapi^ 
wc-re not available on a daily basis in the rural schools. Over 50)6 
of the teachers stated that these support personnel were seldom or 
never available to them, the only exception was the speech and 
language pathologist 

Table 7; Support Personnel Available w th e Rural Teache rs 



Av.iilability of ‘^iipron Prrsonnrl Daily 



Hc^’ularly/ 

Sometimes 

% 



Seldom/ 

Never 

% 



leather a vsisiant 

p'^yt hfdogist 

]\ ami laii^’uage paihoInjMM 



SI 4 
0 
0 
n 



28 

0 

14 2 
SH 0 



182 

M5 

42 0 



Physiotherapi.si 


0 


ii.'> 


77.5 


Child and youth care workers 


20 


33.1 


63.2 


Home/school coordinator 


5.4 


23.2 


71.5 


Learning assistance teacher 


24 4 


53.8 


21 8 


Parent volunteers 


3.4 


39 3 


57.2 


Commumiy volumcers 


0 


18.4 


81.0 



A learning assistance teacher was available daily or regularly for 
78% of the teachers though 21.8% seldom or never had a learning 
assistance teacher in their school. Also, the majority of teachers 
seldom or never had child and youth care workers (63.2%) or 
home/school coordinators (71.5%) lo support them. 

One surprising result was the relatively few 

volunieers»who were working in classroorns daily (3.4 )b and 0%). 
Forty six teachers did have parent volunteers in their classrooms 
regularly or sometimes. A low percentage of teachers had 
cofnmun.iy volunteers in ihe classroom (18.4%) someiimes while 
81 6% seldom or never had them in iheir classrooms. A rural 
school is usually such an imegral pan of ihe community that it 
might be expected that many volunteers would be working on an 
indivndual basis with ihe special needs children. 

These results illusiraie ihe low level of support personnel iliai are 
available lo rural leachers in Briiish Columbia. Funding is an i^ue. 
particularly in small schools where ihe enrolniem is low. The 
leachers frusiraiions can be easily understood when it is realized 
ihai these rural teachers are often without support from other 
professionals for their inclusionary efforts. 

A District resource team was available in 73.7 % of the schools 
while a school based resource team was available in 70.2 % ol ihe 
schools. 

The composition of the personnel that comprised the teams varied. 
In several cases the school based team included the pnncipal or 
vice-principal, the teacher, the learning assistance teacher and the 
teacher assistant. However, forty nine leachers stated there was no 
learning assistant regularly in the school and forty teachers 
indicated they only someiimes or never had teacher assistants m 
the classroom. For these leachers the school based team did not 
existent. 

Respondents were asked to rank order the importance of six 
different responsibilities of ihe district and school b<aed resource 
teams. Table 8 lists the responsibilities for each of the leai^ and 
the average rank ordering of the responsibilities. Ninety 
respondents completed the rank ordering for the disinci team and 
ninety three for the school bssed team. 

Teachers perceived that the most important responsibility for both 
district and school based teams was to ‘assist the teacher m 
establishing Ihe most enabling environment /or learning. For the 
district team the second most important responsibility was to 
’make su^estions to modify and adapt teaching style, activities and 
lumculum for individual pupils” while for the school based team the 
second most imporiam responsibility was to _ proviae 
recommendations /or improving pupil's instructional priigrum . 

Table 8; Teacher Perceptions of the Importance of Certain 
Responsibilities of Resource Teams 

Responsibilities Di.sinci Team 

mean ranking 

n=i90 School Team 



mean ranking 

I o assist the UM( her in csiahlishmg 
the mosl enabling environment 
lor learning 

l o make suggeslions lo modify and 
adapt leaching style, aciivines and 
uirriculum for individual pupils 

lo provide reeommcndaiions for 
improving pupil's insinictional 
pro)'.ram ^ 



2 81 1 



3 



2 80 2 



1 no I 



2 1^ 1 



2 81 3 



To suggest innovative strategies 3.36 5 

for the varied learning styles of 
children in the classroom 

To develop a repcnoi re of conflict 6 

management strategics to irnp'‘t>ve 
pupil interaction with adults and 
peers 

To help integrate related services. 3 22 *4 

s|>cech. physiotherapy ‘Occupational 

therapy 



3.21 4 

3.60 5 



4.42 6 



The teachers believed th't the least im|K)riani responsibility for the 
district team was “to develop a repertoire oj conflict management 
strategies to improve pupil interaction with Oilults and peers'^ and for 
the school based team was to "help intcyrate related services: speech, 
physiotherapy, occupational therapy”. 

On the whole teachers did not rank highly the development of a 
repertoire of conflict management strategies Perhaps they 
distinguished between the in-dass aspects of integration and the 
needs of the indiddual learner 

Question six. How do rural teachers assess the progress of special 
needs students in the regular classroom? 

Figure 1. Techniques employed by rural teachers to assess the 
progress of exceptional children. 




Respondents were given a list of four assessment techniques and 
were asked whether they used the techniques (1) daily, (2) 
regularly, (3) sometimes, and (4) seldom. They were also asked to 
outline other techniques that they used regularly. Figure 1 displays 
the results. 

Of the total number of respondents 1.7% indicated a daily use of 
checklists and 35.9% indicated that they seldom employed 
developmental checklists. to assess individual student progress. 
Twelve percent indicated daily use of observation and routine 
record keeping while 54.6% employed these techniques regularly 
and 26.1% sometimes. Conferences were cited by 16.8% as being a 
daily occurrence while 56.5% of the respondents cited classroom 
activity as an assessment tool used with regularity. Samples of 
student work were employed by 16.7% of the respondents on a 
daily basis while 68.3% regularly assessed student progress 
employing student work samples. The rural teachers profess the 
regular use of a variety of assessment strategies while closely 
monitoring the progress of the special needs pupils in their classes. 

Research Question seven: Which resources and personnel have 
assisted the teachers the most with the inclusion of special needs 
students? 

Respondents were provided with thirteen statements with which 
they were asked to stmngly agree, agree, neutral, disagree and 
strongly disagree. For purjwses of analysis the five point scale was 
collapsed to three categories: (1) strongly agree and agree, (2) 
neutral, (3) disagree and strongly disagree. Table 10 displays the 
responses by percentage distribution, means and rank ordering. 
Teachers strongly agreed with the statement that “Other teachers 
have provided me with learning materials and resources to assist in 
planning for individual student needs’. The statement with which the 
teachers agreed the second most often was 'Other professionals have 
provided me with learning materials and resources to assist in planning 
for individual student needs”. The third ranking was given to the 
statement “My colleagues have modeled appropriate teaching 
strategies” The lowest ranking was given to both statements about 
University/College instructors and resources, assisting the teachers 
with background knowledge and materials. 



Table 9: The Resources that Teachers Iden tify as Available to 1 
lian 



Cither teachers have provided me with learning; maicnals and resmirccs 
to assist in planning for individual student needs 

Other profesMonals have provided me with learning matenals and resources 
to assist in planning for individual student needs 

My colleagues have modeled appropriate teaching strategies 

My colleagues have provided guided supervision and supp<m for me to 
learn new strategies 

Hist net Resource C.entrc has provided learning matenaK and resources to 
as-sisi in planning for individual student needs 

School Resource |x-rsonnel have provided guided superN-ision and su(iport 
lor me to leam new strategies 

Parent involvcnieni has as.sistcd me in suetcssfully integrating Students 
with SjH'Cial Needs 

Oisina Resourie i>erM)nnel have provided guided su|X*rvision ami suppon 
lor me to leam new strategies 

1 he Hisincl has provided additional ndeasc time lor me to ohn-rse 
teachers 1 me ratling with students with S|x'cial Needs 

I he Ministry of I dueation has provulrtl learning materials ami msouaes 
to assisi m planning lor indivulual student needs 



‘hem for the Implementation of Integration in Their Classrooms 



St rongly 
agree/ 

agree Neutral 

% 



62 3 


21.1 


54.. 


27.5 


42 9 


29 9 


38.9 


32.4 


337 


29 9 


24 3 


38 3 


27 S 


12 1 


22 0 


28 4 


16 7 


22 2 


12 0 


22 9 



7 



Disagree 

Strongly/ Rank 

Disagree Mean Order 

% 

15.6 2 46 1 

18.3 2.59 2 

27.1 2.87 3 

28.7 2.99 4 

26 5 3 22 5 

37 4 3.24 6 

40 4 3.31 I 

49 5 3 48 B 

61 I 3 89 9 



65 I 3 90 



10 




Community involvement has assisted me in successfully integrating 
Students with Special Needs 

University /College instructors have provided me with background 
knowledge in assisting Students with Special Needs 



8.4 


23.1 


68.5 


4.08 


11 


22 9 


25. 7 


51.4 


4.18 


12 


4.6 


11 1 


84.2 


4.43 


13 



University/Collcge Resource Centre has provided learning matcnals and resources 
to assist in planning for individual student needs 



To further understand which resources and personnel have 
assisted the rural teachers the most with their indusionary efforts, 
respondents were asked to indicate the level of importance of ten 
Items in helping them with their inclusionary practices. The scale 
used was five points with (1) great amount... (3) moderate amount 
...(5) not at all. For purposes of comparing the level of im|X)rtance 
the results are tabulated in Table 1 1 with means and rank order 
reported Teachers perceived that the three most important items 
for them were: 

(1) a supportive school administioiion. 

(2) clitss size. 

(3) a good working relationship with the [urenis of children 
with Special Needs. 

It was noted earlier in this report that class s’>.e was one of the 
factors that made a significant difference in the level of satisfaction 
that teachers exj>erienced with integrating special needs children in 
their classroom. Alexander & Bandy (1990) found that a 
supportive school administration was also a significant factor in the 
successful acclimatization of first year teachers into B C. rural 
schools. 



Table 10: Degree of Importance of Several Items that Teachers 
Perceive would Assist them with Integration 



Item that would assist teacher 


Mean 


Rank order 


Supponive school admimsinaiion 


1.56 


1 


Class size 


1 60 


7 


A good working relationship with the parents 
of children with Special Needs 


1.61 


3 


Appropnaie modified cumculum matcnals for 
the classroom 


1.99 


4 


Dtstrict in-service 


2.22 


5 


Use of technology to assist students with 
Special Needs 


2 29 


6 


Resource documents that include examples ol 
successful integration practices 


2 52 


7 


Release time to working with the 
teacher assistant 


2.54 


8 


Summer insiiiuics 


2.92 


9 


Release time to work with the pupils pavious 
teacher 


3.31 


10 



It is worth noting that teachers perceived that a good working 
relationship with the parents of children with Special Needs was 
important to them and yet the majority previously reporied that 
there were seldom parent volunteers in their classrooms. 

High on the teachers list of important items were “Appropriate 
modified curriculum materials for the classroom” and "District in- 
service”. Both these items have been previously noted as rc.sponses 
to other questions. 

The rural teachers perceived that the three least important items to 
assist them with inclusion were 



Respondents were asked to complete an open-ended question as to 
which leaching strategies they found effective w'hen working with 
special needs pupils. Table 12 outlines the teaching strategies that 
teachers found the most effective when working with special needs 
children in their classrooms. 

The comments from the teachers reveal that teachers in rural B.C. 

: re using many exemplary strategies for working with Special 
Needs children The large number of teachers that mentioned one- 
on-one instruction (30), good behaviour managemeiu/estahlished 
routines/consistency (28), flexibility / innovation/ variety/ open 
ended activities/role playing/use of manipulatives / concrete 
experiences (26) are using stellar practices which successfully 
include students with special needs in their classrooms. However, 
the low level of satisfaction reported may result more from a lack 
of confidence their teaching ability. As noted in Table 

12, teache'S described a wide range of strategies from specific 
progran-i (Whole language. Distar, Reading Recovery, Phonics) to 
classroom management techniques (consistency, clear 
expectations, accurate assessment of needs). 

Table 11: Teaching Strategies Perceived as Effective with 
Special Needs Students 

liffective leaching strategies n=^)9 

Individual atieniion/ working one on one/atiaiaible uisks 30 

Good behaviour managemcm/ established routines 28 

/ consistency/behavior modification 

Flexibility / innovation/ variety/ ot>en ended aciiviiies/role playing 26 
/use of manipulatives / concrete experiences 

Paticnee/make use of humour/ developing a positive helping 24 

attitude/ empowerment of siudeni/draw on student s 

strengihs/caring 

Modification of class assignments and academic cumculum/ 2 1 

having choices/ more iime/reteach basic lessons 

Buddy read ing^pui ling student with more able siiidcni/ peer 21 

coaching 

Reali.siic expectations/ accurate assessment of needs and abilities/ 20 
objective bascd/accurate record of progress 

Small groups/cooperative learning groups/ skilLs/mulii age grouping 19 

Structured environment/ lessoas/opiional strategies (discussion vs 1 9 
wniien tests) valuing oral work ;ls well as wniien/qiiiei working 
area/ time out/separate work space 

Fostenng undcrsunding and support/ build self esteem/ perKmal 1 8 
rclaiionship/rt.gularly praise and reward positive behaviour 

V.'hole language/sirategics for improving reading Icvel/lois of oral 1 5 
w >rk/use of a computer for student/ use of technology 

Parental support that is realisiic/parcnial iiwolvcment/home-school 1 
communication/ team planning including pareiiLs/work with siipptm 
system 

Assistant working with the .student/ good rap|X)rt with T A 1 1 

SiH’ak slowly and fimily/ clear concise instnictums/ re[X’ai directions 7 
Routine chans and bulletin boards/ visual aidV tapings 6 



(1) Release time to work with the tcacbcr assistant 

(2) Summer institutes 

(3) Release time to work with the pupil’s previous tcachci 
However, the teachers rated all ten items as of great or moder.Hc 
importance in assisting them 



ERIC 



O irch Question eight What tcaihing strategies do teachers Ilnd 
lost effrdive for integrating sjxual needs sludent.s? 



Disiar/ Reading reu»very |)iogiam/v/niing strategics/ 
wniers workshop 

Talking with class about sjxcial needs Mudeni/class discussuMis 
('onflict resolution skills for hiduvioiir/strategics 



Other strategies mtluJeJ. 

- — make use of sharing time 

(3 — enlisting whole school in helping 
— learn story idling 



— iry 10 use all modalities/ learning styles 

— book with a tape for reading 

— honesty - no hidden agendiis 

— problem solving team meeting 

— visual cueing 

— school based team going to inser\’ice together 

— teacher release time to work with stiulent 

— ask for help if you need it 

— work with support system 

— teach the thought processes 

— School based team share responsibilities 

— more time to complete assignments 

— attention to all goal areas 

— give warning of changes that may disru[)t a routine 

— training for paraprofcssionals 

The teachers commented on curriculum modifications that they 
believe are necessary such as modification of class assignments, 
open ended activities, use of mani[)ulatives, retcaching basic 
lessons. The comments reflect an overwhelming feeling of caring 
teachers who want to build the students’ self-esteem, and create a 
supportive environment for all the chiklren in their class. 

Teachers gave some further comments which illustrate the variety 
of situations in rural British Columbia: 

“I am a rural primary teacher with 1 1 native students and 1 
non-native. 6 out of 12 of my students qualify for learning 
assistance and at least one requires professional counseling. 
Our school has no LA. teacher. Our “teachers’ assistants” are 
unqualified members of the community" 

and ai’.ain 

“Our school is a 2 hour drive away from the school board 
office - resources are not at our fingertips. Our community 
has no library resources of any kind. Fetal aLohol effects or 
syndrome is common in our stutlent population - 1 have no 
training for these. 

My students often have a non-literate background and some 
parenLs are illiterate. My techniques for helping the students all 
revolve around building relationship with them as individuals. 1 
find that until I deal with self esteem and self discipline problems 1 
cannot begin to tackle academic problems." 

Another teacher reported on the effect that students with 
behaviour problems have on the rest of the class and the need for 
adequate funding; 

“1 think normal kids get fed up waiting for behaviour 
problems to subside. A lot of learning time is lost because of 
dealing with I or 2 or more behaviour problems. Some kids 
see the “problem" as always getting the attention and may 
over time resent that child". 

There should be. “support for teachers (inservice) and 
materials all of which cost money Post secondary training 
should focus more on strategies" 

Only one teacher reported a definite negative attitude toward the 
inclusion of Special Needs children: 

“The best by far is sjxcial classrooms for. 

a) behaviour disturbed 

b) slow learners 

so that each group can be taught at a rate and approach 
suitable for them. Physically handicapped but otherwise 
capable students should be integrated into regular classes 
along with the aids they need to manage”. 

One teat her felt that the small rural schexMs often can provide a 
supportive environment necessary for Special Needs children 
niore easily than a large urban school: 

"As our school is small, the staff works together with 
behaviour problems Wc agree on consecjiiences. disc uss 
strategies, and all lake a concerned part Thus classroom and 
playground beluvu'>urs are moniioted consustcnlly. “ 

j 



Discussion and Recommendations 

Within this paper we have examined the responses of rural 
teachers to the major question- How do you academically and 
emotionally, and ecJucaiionally respond to students with special 
needs in your classroom? Historically, rural schools have 
accommodated many pupils with special needs However, in B.C. 
within recent years it has been mandated that all children have the 
right to be educated in the regular classroom. This new era has 
placed an extra burden on small schools with limited resource 
personnel. Teachers are required to change their teaching 
repertoire to more adequately accommodate the whole range of 
learner needs. The multi-aged family grouping of rural schools 
may assist in the change process 

Processes of change in the form of restructuring, reculturing, 
collaborating and the like are extremely important things that 
professionals and policy makers need to understand and 
address. But attention to the change process should never be 
allowed to detract from or displace the paramount importance 
of change purpose and change substance - of what the change 
process is for! (Hargreaves, 1994, p.260). 

Rural teachers have acknowletiged “change" as a means of 
promoting successsful inclusion for children with special needs. 
The imfwriani task now will be to “identify, assess and portray a 
range of restructuring models to create menus of choice for 
educators to adapt in their own sellings, rather than mandates of 
imposition wit which they must comply, whatever their 
circumstances" (Hargreaves, 1994, p. 261) 

For the purposes of this paper, discussion and recommendation 
are organized by the overall objectives of the study with 
recommendations outlined where applicalde 

Question one: How do B.C teachers, in rural schools, define 
students with special needs? 

The rural teachers’ responses suggest that they are faced with a 
large diversity of special needs in their classrooms. According to 
the respondents, positive productive inclusion is more likely to 
occur if: (1) there is administrative and {personnel support and (2) 
all the children in the classrooms are permitted and not prevented 
from learning as a result of the inclusionary practices. 

Question two: What training have rural teachers received at both 
the prescrvicc and in.service level to prepare them to leach students 
with special needs? 

This question brought to light that the respondents believed that 
neither preservice nor inserviee experiences introduced them to 
materials and activities appropriate to educating children with 
special needs. Both the BCTF and Cross & Frankcombe (1994) are 
presently compiling resource materials and activities for teachers to 
use with special needs students. A focus for future district inservice 
could possibly be access to some of these materials. 

Furthermore, when contemplating the issues of preservice and 
inservice education for rural teachers the characteristics of the 
teachers who work in the rural environment should be considered. 
Bandy & Gleadow (1980) found that teachers who came from a 
rural background were more inclined to teach in rural schools of 
British Columbia and to meet the needs of rural children and the 
community. Siniilarly, Storey (1992) found that 51.2% of the rural 
teachers came from a rural background. In 1977, Sher noted that 
"the best rural teachers are the ones who are able to cope with 
sparcity, utilize community resources, invent curricular materials, 
atid, above all. are oriented to teaching children rather than 
subiecLs" (p 287). Thus one preserv'iee/inservice option might be to 
identify and assist those who are less accustomed to the rural 
milieu 

Question three. How do teachers in rural B.C. perceive their 
effectiveness w'hen integrating students with special needs? 

There was a strong correlation bc’iween teacher success in meeting 
the needs of the students and their own level of job satisfaction 
Hargreaves (1994) recommends a ‘mewing mosaic’ with “blurred 
bouiul.iries, overlapping caiegc^rie.s and membership, and flexible, 
dynamic land) responsive planning" (p 2 38) Teacher generated 
team planning and team teaching wiiliin lural schools, across 



grades, across disincis may provide teachers with the (lexibiUiy. 
risk-iaking and continuous improvement which are an essential 
pan of a fulfilling professional life. 

Question four; Do gender, grade level, or size of community make 
a difference to the level of satisfaction that teachers experience in 
their integration of special needs students? 

According to the responses to this question primary teachers 
claimed a higher level of satisfaction with their ability to effectively 
integrate students with special needs into their classes than did 
teachers at other grade levels. Ihe question which arises from these 
comments is how to make the expenence of integrating children in 
the lower and upper intermediate grades more satisfying for 
teachers Sharing of strategies across grade levels might stimulate 
>[)en discussion and free teachers from entrenched patterns of 
behaviour when dealing, with older students with special needs 
Perhaps the proliferation of monographs on special ’tips and 
methods’ (Hill. Wj) can be shared across grades. The 'tips’ could 
pc’ssibly stimulate positive results with students and positive 
attitudes among staff members. Collegiality among airal teachers 
and rural communities can encourage debate, discussion, and 
development within and among many school districts. 

Question five; What support is available to assist the classroom 
teacher when integrating special needs students into their rural 
school? 

The responses to this question highlighted the low f^rcemage of 
parent and community volunteers in the classroom. Strategies for 
promoting, utilizing, and capitalizing on the varied knowledge and 
wisdom of community members can come in the form of varied 
innovations such as the active perpetuation of the Conimumty 
school philosophy. 

Question six; How do rural teachers assess the progress ot special 
needs students in the regular classroom? 

Assessment and monitoring of pupil progress were part of the rural 
teachers' daily routine. However, teachers perceived an isolation 
from other professionals who could assist them with the 
identification and assessment of special needs pupils. To overcome 
this feeling of isolation is a challenge for all rural school districts. 
Distance and inaccessibility have long been the norm in British 
Columbia rural schools. With the advent of modern technology', it 
should be possible to implement some innovative networking. 

Question seven Which resources and personnel have assisted the 
teachers the most with the inclusion of special needs students^ 



The respondents perceived that other teachers and other 
professionals had helped them the most with their iiiclusionary' 
practices. The data from this question reveal important 
considerations for inservice programs. The model of peer coaching 
appears to be a viable alternative for rural teachers. Teachers 
helping teachers is the basis of Goodlad s A Place Called 5chi>oI It 
has long Ixren recognized that mentorship is highly successful for 
not only increasing knowledge but also for implementation of new 
teaching strategies (Showers, 1988). One aspect that was 
sinpfising. given the usual close relationship of rural schools and 
their communities, was the lack of perceived community 
involvement w'ith the successful integration of special needs 
students. This is perhips another resource that should be 
addressed by inservice . grams 

Question eight: What teaching strategies do teachers find the most 
effective for integrating special needs students? 

The response to this question is a celebration of the knowledge, 
wisdom, and credibility of professionals in the rural schools of 
British Columbia Teachers are using stellar teaching strategRS 
when integrating pupils with special needs into their classrooms 
McTaggart (1989) indicates that stellar accomplishments must be 
recognized if we are to support rather than undermine the 
confidence of teachers in B C. 



(.Question nine What recommendation^* could be made to rural 
distncts. the Ministry of Education, and Universities 
|/--"iramg the integration of s^uuents with special needs in rural^ 
JvL^ol.r X. 



Perhaps the most important role for school districts, Ministry of 
Education and Universities is the dissemination of resource 
materials and the inauguration of a networking system within the 
rural community. 



CONCLUSION 

This study provides some glimpses into the world of rural teachers 
as they struggle with the inclusion of all children into their 
classrooms. The diversity of the situations and the dedication of 
the teachers are strengths in BC.s rural educational scene. The 
present stable teacher population provides an excellent 
opportunity for school districts to implement long range programs 
to assist teachers with their students. 

This study singularly discusses rural teachers' experiences making 
no comparisons with urban teachers Future research should be 
directed at a broader segment of the teaching profession. However, 
given the unique, adaptable nature of the small rural schools and 
their dedicated teachers, it may be that these teachers are ideally 
situated to contribute to the overall knowledge about successful 
integration of children with special needs 
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